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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION'S DIS- 
CUSSION 

AT the request of the committee on discussion of the American 
Philosophical Association, and with the cooperation of the 
leaders in the discussion, the editors are glad to print in this issue of 
the Journal the following papers as preliminary statements of the 
principal topics to be brought forward. 



HOW PAR IS AGREEMENT POSSIBLE IN PHILOSOPHY? 

IN this brief paper I shall try to indicate a possible line of answer 
to the questions formulated in the programme of discussion ar- 
ranged for the coming meeting of the Philosophical Association. 

The term "science" is currently employed in two very distinct 
senses. It may mean thinking that is as rigorous, as enlightened, 
and as competent as our present knowledge of the factors involved in 
the problems dealt with will permit. All philosophical thinking, 
worthy of the name, may be presumed to be of this character, and as 
such will fall under the rubric of science in this broader meaning of 
the term. It will be grouped with mathematics and physics as well 
as with sociology, politics, and psychology. But the term is also em- 
ployed, and as I think more advisedly, in a narrower sense to denote 
those disciplines in which there is a working agreement as to prin- 
ciples, methods, and results. By universal admission philosophy has 
not in the past been of this character. 

Are we then to conclude that all knowledge worthy of the name 
is science, and that we can have no knowledge save in those regions 
where science has gained secure footing? Such a question answers 
itself. "We can not defer having convictions in ethics and politics 
until the scientific expert is prepared to enlighten us upon the duties 
of life. And as history proves, we would not possess even the exist- 
ing mathematical disciplines if non-scientific, tentative theorizing 
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had not seemed to our ancestors a legitimate and worthy form of 
attainable knowledge. 

The nature of the distinction between science and philosophy may 
perhaps be interpreted somewhat as follows. Science deals with the 
isolable, philosophy with the non-isolable problems. Each science 
has been brought into existence through the discovery of a method 
whereby some one problem or set of problems can be isolated from 
all others, and solved in terms of the factors revealed within a defi- 
nitely limited field of observation and analysis. Science is successful 
specialization. Galileo founded the science of dynamics by demon- 
strating that it is possible to discover the laws governing the behavior 
of bodies independently of any solution of the many metaphysical 
problems unsolved in the determination of the causes of motion. 
Newton transformed Descartes 's speculative cosmology into a scien- 
tific system by a further extension of the same procedure. Dar- 
win's triumphant achievement was similar in character. He suc- 
cessfully segregated the problem of the preservation of variations 
from the question, with which all that is speculative in biology is so 
inextricably bound up, of the nature of the causes determining their 
origin. Such methods of specialization prove acceptable to other 
workers in the same field, and their application leads to a growing 
body of universally accepted teaching. 

It is frequently urged that science succeeds where philosophy has 
failed. But that, as history can demonstrate, is an entirely false 
reading of the actual facts. The sciences, when not simply new sub- 
divisions within an existing science, and sometimes even then, are al- 
ways the outcome of antecedent philosophizing. The coming into ex- 
istence of a new science means that the earlier "unscientific" specula- 
tions have at length succeeded in forging conceptual weapons suffi- 
ciently adequate for the steady progressive solution of the problems 
dealt with. The creation of a science is consequently the justification 
of the relevant previous theorizings. But the objection will at once 
be restated in altered form. Philosophy is of value only in propor- 
tion as it becomes science, and it has already been displaced from 
every one of the fields of knowledge. Induction from observed facts 
has been substituted for a priori reasoning from fictitious premises. 
Philosophy, so far as it continues to exist in any form distinct from 
science, is merely the attempt to formulate solutions while our insight 
is still such as not to justify them. In the absence of the disciplinary 
rigor of observed fact, it freely indulges the caprice of temperament, 
and employs the arts of the special pleader to justify conclusions 
antecedently adopted. 

Such objections, I take it, only show that even in devoted students 
of science the old Adam of circumscribed outlook may still survive. 
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The above attitude is merely the modern representative of the kind 
of objection that greeted the beginnings of speculation even in ancient 
Greece. And to any such sweeping criticisms the history of philos- 
ophy is sufficient reply. It is still what it has always been, the his- 
tory of genuine insight in the making. For reasons entirely under- 
standable Hegel is of evil repute with the majority of scientists. But 
surely in the field of the historical disciplines his influence has been 
fruitful to a quite remarkable degree. The list of historians and 
sociologists who have profited by his speculations would overflow the 
limits of many pages. I need only mention, as outstanding instances, 
Ranke and Zeller, Eenan and Strauss, Proudhon and Karl Marx. Or 
to cite the work of an earlier thinker : Leibnitz not only shares with 
Newton the honor of discovering the differential calculus, he also 
formulated that programme of a universal logic which has since been 
so fruitfully developed by Boole, Peano, and Russell, and which has 
in consequence made so beneficial an eruption through the hard 
crust of the more traditional logic. The difficulties which we find in 
defining the present relation between science and philosophy would 
not seem to be due to any diminution in the influence which philos- 
ophy is exerting either upon science or upon general thought. They 
are largely caused by its more delicate and sensitive adjustment to 
the varied and complex needs of our modern life. It has learned to 
formulate its theories in more adequate terms and so can bring its 
influences more subtly and persuasively to bear. The interplay of 
influences is closer and more complicated than ever before. 

The tasks of philosophy vary, indeed, with the needs of the age, 
and for that reason are all the more inevitably prescribed. The very 
certainty and assurance which the sciences have acquired in their sev- 
eral fields constitutes a new menace to the liberality of thought. The 
frequent unreliability of the expert in matters of practise is univer- 
sally recognized ; his dogmatism in matters broadly theoretical is less 
easily discounted, and may in the future prove insidiously harmful. 
Philosophy is still needed in order to enforce breadth of outlook and 
catholicity of judgment. It stands for the general human values as 
against excessive pretensions, whether in science, in religion, or in 
practical life, for the past and the future as against the present, for 
comprehensiveness and leisure as against narrowness and haste. The 
individual philosopher may not, of course, possess these qualities, 
but he at least lays claim to them, and is supposed to have earnestly 
striven to embody them in his own person, when he professes to give 
a theory of life that is genuinely philosophical. And though, per- 
haps, at some time in the very distant future philosophy may over- 
come the differences between itself and science, that is not a possibil- 
ity which we can anticipate in any precise or even imaginative fash- 
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ion. What truly concerns us is rather to define the actual relation in 
which, under present conditions, the two types of theoretical inquiry 
would seem to stand to one another. 1 

That brings me to the second part of my question. What is phi- 
losophy in its distinction from science? Philosophical knowledge, I 
should contend, differs from the scientific in its incapacity to answer 
any one of its problems without anticipating, in broad outline, the 
kind of answer that has to be given to all the others. In other words, 
it deals with all those problems for which no method of successful 
isolation has yet been formulated. The present position of logic may 
serve as an illustration. There is as great divergence regarding log- 
ical questions as there is in regard to ethical problems. And the 
reason would seem to be that the theory of the judgment and of the 
nature of universals has never yet been successfully segregated from 
the general body of philosophical doctrine. Bertrand Russell's 
analysis of deductive reasoning is inspired by his rationalistic epis- 
temology, just as Mill's counter-theory is based on his sensationalist 
metaphysics. This is still more obvious when we come to such prob- 
lems as the nature of consciousness or of our moral vocation. They 
involve considerations which reach out into all departments of life. 
They are humanistic problems, and carry with them into their theo- 
retical treatment all the complexities and difficulties of a practical, 
ethical, and religious orientation towards life. They bring into play 
the whole man as well as all the sciences. The various philosophical 
problems can not be treated as so many separate issues and their 
solutions combined to form a comprehensive system. That would 
result in what Paguet, in speaking of Voltaire, has described as 
"a chaos of clear ideas." The specific characteristic of philosophical 
reflection is that in dealing with any of its problems it must simul- 
taneously bear in mind the correlative requirements of all the others. 
Even when it finds its chief inspiration in some one specific field, it 
may do so only in so far as the insight thereby acquired can be shown 
to be supremely illuminating in other spheres. 

J A11 the most important distinctions, even those that are most fundamental, 
are ultimately partial and in some degree relative. I am not concerned to 
maintain that the isolation of scientific problems is ever quite complete or 
that the sciences do not from time to time themselves become metaphysical. 
I also recognize that philosophy does in some measure experimentally employ 
methods of partial isolation within its own field. But in this brief paper I can 
take account only of the broader features of the intellectual landscape. Should 
these be properly surveyed, the description will yield an outline that no 
minuteness of detail need essentially modify. Science and philosophy may 
have community of origin, of logical structure, and of ultimate destiny; and 
yet may be most fruitfully interpreted in terms of their differences: The fact 
that mountain ranges have been ocean beds and may become so again does not 
affect the truth and utility of our modern maps. 
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But if the residual problems can only be solved in terms of a 
general philosophical standpoint, how is that latter to be attained? 
The answer — lack of space must excuse dogmatism of statement — lies 
in recognition of the manner in which the past history of philosophy 
predetermines, consciously or unconsciously, our present-day prob- 
lems. Philosophy is to be found only in the history of philosophy, 
and each new system fulfils its mission in proportion as it yields an 
enlightening reading of past experience, a genuine analysis of pres- 
ent conditions, and in terms of these a prophetic foreshadowing of its 
own future development. The results of scientific research sum 
themselves up in definite principles and in prescribed methods. To 
that extent the scientist can dispense with the study of history. But 
this does not happen in philosophy, and the place of those principles 
and methods has therefore to be supplied by such guidance as the 
individual thinker can extract from the past development of the 
philosophical problems. 

There are, of course, two paths, apparently independent, upon 
which philosophical truth may be sought. It may be discovered 
through direct historical study. It was largely so in the case 
of Comte and of Hegel. Or it may come through concentration 
on the present-day problems as in Spencer and Karl Pearson. 2 But 
in neither case is the procedure such as to completely dispense with 
the alternative method. It is easy to decipher the interpretation of 
past thought which underlies Spencer's or Pearson's thinking. It 
is some such hag-ridden reading of history as we find in Buckle's 
"Civilization in England." We can similarly single out the con- 
temporary influences which controlled and directed the historical 
studies of Comte and Hegel. The alternative is not really between 
historical and systematic treatment of our philosophical problems, but 
only in both classes of thinkers, between the more competent and the 
less competent, between intellectual mastery and unconscious pre- 
conception. 

My meaning will be made clearer if I draw attention to the ob- 
vious fact that the history of philosophy can not be written once and 
for all. It has to be recast by each generation to suit its own needs, 
to harmonize with its increased insight and altered standpoint. Ulti- 
mately every independent thinker must reinterpret it for himself. 
It is no less plastic to new interpretations than the present reality 
with which our analytic thinking deals. An adequate solution of 
philosophical problems and a valid interpretation of past systems 
must develop together. They mutually condition one another. 

This practically amounts to a reassertion, in a more special form, 

2 It is significant how few examples of ' ' nnhistorical ' ' philosophy can be 
cited. 
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of my previous contention that the problems of philosophy, as co- 
ordinating and humanistic, are non-isolable. They differ from the 
problems of the positive sciences, not only in the complexity of their 
data, but also in the impossibility of adequately treating them by any 
method exclusively analytic. They likewise demand an orientation 
towards history, and the application of the insight thereby acquired. 
Proof of this may be found in the perennial character of the three 
fundamental types of philosophical thinking; naturalism, scepticism, 
and idealism. All three are in this twentieth century as vigorously 
assertive, and as eagerly supported by competent thinkers, as they 
have ever been in past time. While developing pari passu with the 
general body of human knowledge, they stand in a constant relation 
of interaction and mutual aid. Each in the struggle for self-main- 
tenance compels the competing systems to develop on fresh lines, 
meeting new objections by modification of their former grounds; and 
in this process each progresses largely in proportion as it can profit by 
the criticisms rendered possible by the two opposing standpoints. The 
debt which modern agnosticism owes to the transcendentalism of Plato 
and to the phenomenalism of Kant is only to be matched by that which 
Plato owed to Heraclitus, and Kant to Hume. Present-day idealism 
is largely indebted for more adequate formulation of its views to the 
mediating function which naturalism has exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of scientific results. That system, therefore, which is accepted as 
most satisfactorily solving our present-day problems will have to be 
viewed as being the goal toward which previous philosophies of every 
type have gradually converged. The history of philosophy can, in- 
deed, be written from any one of the three standpoints in such manner 
as to demonstrate that all past thought has been contributory to its 
ultimate strengthening. The grouping, interrelation, and valuation 
of historical facts will vary in the three interpretations, but the entire 
content of each will be reinterpreted by both the others. The sceptic, 
for instance, can not, without self -stultification, without the tacit ad- 
mission of the inadequacy of his philosophy, recognize the possibility 
of a separate history of scepticism. He must sweep into his historical 
net the positive teachings of the idealist thinkers ; he must be able to 
assign a value to the mystical temperament, and to assimilate the re- 
sults of the so-called positive sciences. In other words, his history 
must be a history of philosophy as a whole. Thus the type of system 
which a philosopher propounds determines, and is determined by the 
interpretation given to the history of philosophy. Only in propor- 
tion as he consciously realizes this, does he look before and after, 
and show the philosophic mind. And if we may argue not only from 
the past to the future, but from the character of the present situation 
to the remedy for its confusions and defects, surely we may conclude 
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that no one of the three standpoints has yet outlived its usefulness. 
Would not the liberality of thought and the progressiveness of phi- 
losophy be seriously endangered if only one of the three were to be 
permanently suppressed, or were no longer able to gain supporters 
willing to yield to it their whole-hearted devotion? 

My position may be further developed by reference to the influ- 
ence exercised by temperament. That this is very considerable can 
not surely be questioned. Frequently it is of an entirely legitimate 
and beneficial character, tending by its psychological influence to 
clarity of judgment. A pessimistic temperament may render a 
thinker more sensitive to the facts of evil, and more willing to recog- 
nize them for what they truly are. The mystic 's firm personal footing 
in immediate experience may conduce to a more acute and open- 
minded recognition of radical defects in the mediating labors of 
idealist thinkers. No doubt in both cases the advantage will be 
counterbalanced by corresponding limitations which the tempera- 
ment will impose ; but that need not prevent us from recognizing the 
quite invaluable role which it frequently plays. 

But it is one thing to recognize the psychological value of varying 
temperaments; it is quite another to view them as justifying the 
conclusions to which they may lead. Philosophy is an enterprise no 
less purely intellectual than science itself. In dealing with the im- 
mediate experiences of religion, of art, and of social and individual 
life, it must aim exclusively at theoretical interpretation. Such feel- 
ings can be reckoned with only in proportion as they are found to 
possess some cognitive significance. Even if we might assume that 
the various temperaments tend to generate specific types of philos- 
ophy, it would still have to be recognized that each must justify its 
preference by arguments that can be intellectually tested. But any 
such assumption is surely contrary to all experience. Is there any 
respectable type of philosophical system which may not afford ade- 
quate scope for all possible temperaments? The Marxian socialist is 
frequently mystical and idealistic in the enthusiasm of his material- 
istic creed; and many idealists are of the exclusively logical cast of 
mind. And as a rule temperament, it would seem, chiefly displays 
itself in some such manner. It does not so much determine the type 
of system adopted, as lend to it the emotional atmosphere in which it 
is suffused. 

The really fundamental reason why equally competent philosoph- 
ical thinkers may arrive at diametrically opposite results is not, I 
believe, to be looked for in temperament, but rather in the complex- 
ity of the problems, and in the limitations which personal experience, 
necessarily incomplete and differing from one individual to another, 
imposes upon us. Owing to the multiplicity of the elements which 
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we are called upon to coordinate, omission of certain factors and the 
distribution of emphasis among those that are retained, are all-im- 
portant in determining the outcome. This, of course, affords tem- 
perament its supreme opportunity. But in ultimate analysis it is 
not temperament itself, but the complexity of the data that makes 
this situation possible at all. And the sole escape from the perverting 
influence of subjectivity lies in progressive intellectualization of the 
experiences which generate and support it. Recognition of tempera- 
ment as a universally present and subtly illusive psychological influ- 
ence does not in any wise conflict with the ideal demand for a rigorous 
enforcement of impersonal standards. 

If thinkers can sincerely differ in such radical fashion, ought we 
not rather to argue that the material which awaits scientific treat- 
ment, and which meantime can only allow of the tentative insight 
that we call philosophy, must be extraordinarily rich in significant 
data, and must on fuller knowledge yield conclusions that will im- 
mensely deepen and greatly revolutionize our present theories? 

The criticisms passed upon current systems for their lack of agree- 
ment would apply equally well to the pre-Socratic philosophers, and 
yet, arbitrary as their conflicting views may at first sight seem, there 
is surely no more fascinating period in the whole history of human 
thought. For we there find truth in its manifold aspects coming to 
its own through the devious channels of opposing minds. The pre- 
Socratics cooperated through their very diversity more fruitfully 
than they could possibly have done had they all belonged within a 
single school. What is purely arbitrary, merely temperamental, due 
to ignorance or confusion, is gradually eliminated, while the really 
fruitful problems and the truly helpful methods are retained and 
developed. 

The willing acceptance by the individual of mutually irrecon- 
cilable beliefs, i. e., pluralism within the individual mind, is the 
"happy despatch" of philosophy. The cooperative pluralism of 
divergent thinkers may, on the other hand, prove its salvation. 
Though logical consistency is a far from reliable guide in the affairs 
of life, it must none the less be accepted as a universally valid cri- 
terion of truth. The only field of legitimate pluralism lies outside 
the individual mind in the sphere of historical development, and in 
the encouragement in our present-day thinking of everything that 
favors individual reaction. For we have to recognize that while 
mutual agreement may perhaps be the ultimate goal, it can not 
reasonably be looked for in the near future. The situation does not 
allow of it. Should it come about, by the tyranny (it could be noth- 
ing else) of a dominant school, such as that of the Hegelian philos- 
ophy in Germany in the beginning of the nineteenth century, phi- 
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losophy itself would cease to fulfill its critical function, and 
the scientific philistine would deserve, for the greater good of his 
generation, again to reign supreme. When experts in science con- 
trive to be of one mind, benefits result to society at large ; but when 
metaphysicians consent to agree, philosophy may safely be counted 
as being on the decline. Science is able to discover more or less final 
truth, and so all scientists may unite to voice a common rejoicing; 
but philosophy with its merely tentative and always inadequate 
formulations must regard each step forward as a challenge for 
criticism, and as a call for counter-emphasis upon omitted facts. The 
duty of scientists is to arrive at mutual agreement upon fundamen- 
tals; the best service which one philosopher can do another is to 
supply effective and damaging criticism. No doubt such a mode of 
statement exaggerates the differences. But it is these that seem to 
me chiefly relevant. 

I do not wish to argue against the formation of groups or schools. 
Thinkers tend to group themselves according to affinities. In the diffi- 
cult task of developing a novel theory against the damaging on- 
slaughts of ingenious and forceful opponents who will always have 
the advantage of deriving ready-made weapons from the armory of 
established and therefore more fully elaborated philosophies, the sym- 
pathetic backing of an understanding group is certainly a helpful and 
legitimate support. But such agreement does not, I think, require to 
be artificially fostered. It comes about of itself, and frequently in 
the most unlooked for fashion. When consciously sought, as it was in 
France under Cousin's domination of university teaching, it may all 
too easily prove dangerously harmful. Even when more or less uni- 
fied groups exist, a member of one group may learn more from the 
members of opposed groups than from those of his own school. 

Science, Bacon has declared, is a discipline in humility of mind. 
But surely philosophy is so in even greater degree. It is not gre- 
garious like science — not even in conferences, for we meet only to 
learn from our mutual differences. Philosophy still pursues, in tenor 
of its ancient ways, a life solitary and itinerant, devoted to problems 
which may be illusive and refractory, but which seem to it to make 
up by centrality of interest for anything they may lack in definite- 
ness of detail or in finality of statement. We here find one of the 
most striking manifestations of the influence of temperament. The 
scientist has a liking for the one type of problem, the philosopher for 
the other. May both continue to flourish to their mutual benefit! 
Probably the best aid to the their mutual understanding lies in a 
frank canvassing of what in the present situation would seem to be 
their ineradicable differences. 

This indicates my answer to the last of the questions in the dis- 
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cussion programme. The point of view which inspired the elaborate 
organization of last year's discussion seems to me to involve an im- 
possible ignoring of the radical differences between scientific and 
philosophical inquiry. Though both interesting and valuable as an 
experiment, it seemed to me, on trial, to have proved self-defeating. 
That did not happen through any fault of the committee on defini- 
tions; their difficult task was, I think, most admirably executed. 
But the initial agreement which they sought to establish was really 
impossible. Science may start from agreed principles and defined 
terms, since it has behind it a body of universally accepted knowl- 
edge from which such principles and definitions may be obtained. 
But it is just upon the question of how to define ultimate terms that 
all our philosophical disputes really turn. Such imitation of scien- 
tific procedure would therefore seem to be altogether impossible. 
The formulations given, whether of terms or of postulates, have to be 
lacking in precision in order to allow of use by differing disputants. 
And being indefinite they are ambiguous, and so defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they are formulated. 

The committee's discussion programme for the coming meeting 
seems better calculated to achieve the purposes which our Association 
has in view. It does not assume that we can start from points of 
agreement ; it aims only at better mutual understanding of our points 
of difference, in the hope that we may — for such is in almost all cases 
the sole outcome of friendly discussion on such fundamental topics — 
thereafter be more clear minded in regard to our own tenets, and 
better appreciative of the more inward aspects of our opponents posi- 

8 1 can not resist quoting the following passage from the President-elect 's 
"Constitutional Government" (p. 104): "Many a radical programme may get 
what will seem to be almost general approval if you listen only to those who 
know that they will not have to handle the perilous matter of action and to 
those who have merely formed an independent, that is, an isolated opinion, and 
have not entered into common counsel; but you will seldom find a deliberative 
assembly acting half so radically as its several members professed themselves 
ready to act before they came together into one place and talked the matter 
over and contrived statutes. It is not that they lose heart or prove unfaithful to 
the promises made on the stump. They have really for the first time laid their 
minds alongside other minds of different views, of different experience, of dif- 
ferent prepossessions. They have seen the men with whom they differ, face to 
face, and have come to understand how honestly and with what force of genuine 
character and disinterested conviction, or with what convincing array of prac- 
tical arguments opposite views may be held. They have learned more than any 
one man could beforehand have known. Common counsel is not aggregate 
counsel. It is not a sum in addition, counting heads. It is compounded out of 
many views in actual contact ; it is a living thing made out of the vital substance 
of many minds, many personalities, many experiences; and it can be made up 
only by the vital contacts of actual conference, only in face to face debate, only 
by word of mouth and the direct clash of mind with mind." 
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tions. 3 Our purpose is increased understanding of what are almost 
certain to continue to be our lines of divergence, and not what, as I 
have argued, would under present conditions be a most undesirable 
consummation, mutual conversion to a common standpoint. Recipro- 
cal enlightenment is surely more likely to descend upon us when each 
uses his terms in the individual manner that most naturally expresses 
the trend of his thought. 

Norman Kemp Smith. 
Peinceton University. 



IS AGREEMENT DESIRABLE? 

f I "'HE first question for debate before the Philosophical Association 
-*- this season is more properly settled in print than on the floor. 
For the eye follows its discussion more readily than does the ear, in- 
asmuch as the issue is one of pure logical analysis, not one of inter- 
pretation or discovery. I should therefore prefer to speak of it here 
and reserve my allotted minutes before the Association for the wider, 
more matter-of-fact questions with which it is concerned. 

"Is continuous progress toward unanimity among philosophers 
on the more fundamental philosophical issues desirable?" So runs 
the query. And it bewilders me not a little. I am unable to regard 
it as a genuine interrogation, and for the following reasons. 

The question is sensible, only if the desirability it asks about is 
not esthetic desirability but moral. "Desirable" here can not mean 
"appetizing" or "agreeable," for that would reduce the prospective 
debate to a mere census-taking of likes and dislikes. The discussion 
would be exactly as absurd as one over the pleasing flavor of sauer- 
kraut. No, the real, the intended significance of the question must 
be this : ' ' Does unanimity prove valuable, after all relevant facts have 
been weighed?" In other words, we have to do here with a moral 
problem, not with personal taste or mere immediate reactions. 

Now, I suppose that nobody will deny that agreement on all ordi- 
nary moral problems is highly desirable. Where there is no accord, 
the people perish. For the issues of society, large and small, are such 
that united decision, followed by united action, is indispensable. 
Customs, traditions, manners, laws, and governmental institutions 
are but so many devices for bringing to pass, executing, and main- 
taining cooperations in thinking and acting. And they are necessar- 
ily such, because men live perforce in communities and, living thus, 
wish to thrive in comfortable peace, which they can do only by think- 
ing out many difficult matters together and reaching a common con- 
clusion. They can not trust either their impulsive personal reactions 



